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The Early History of the Eastern Shore of Virginia. By Jennings Crop- 
per Wise. The Bell Book and Stationery Co., Richmond, Va. 1911. 

Mr. Wise is to be congratulated upon giving us this excellent work. 
It is full of interesting facts, and th,a author's own comments are not by 
any means the least interesting part of the book. Mr. Wise's work isi a 
study of the seventeenth century history of the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia, or as it was called by the Indians "Accomack," which in their 
native tongue "meant land beyond the water." The term is now identi- 
fied with the two counties of Virginia — Northampton, terminating in 
Cape Charles, and Aceomac, lying underneath the Maryland line of 38 
degrees. It is a flat and sandy tract broken with picturesque bays and 
creeks, having a length of about seventy miles and. a mean breadth of 
eight miles. Mr. Wise tells us many things about this interesting land: 
how it was the first part of Virginia' to be visited by any white man; 
how its Indians proved the most hospitable of any of the tribes of Pow- 
hatan; how the climate was the most healthful; how, above all other 
parts of Virginia, it blended loyalty to the Crown with the greatest free- 
dom of religion and trade; how it was the residence of Francis Makemie, 
the father of Presbyterianism in America; how it was the asylum of 
Dutchmen and New Englanders ; how its creeks and bays swarmed with 
small craft engaged in the fisheries; and how on its numerous islands 
fringing its coast on the ocean side were the secret resorts of the smug- 
gler and pirate Mr. Wise also shows that the Eastern Shore had, at dif- 
ferent times, during the century important connection with the general 
history of the State. After the Indian massacre, in 1622, the project of 
taking the whole colony then was seriously considered ' by the Council at 
Jamestown. Then, during the Puritan war in England and the rule of 
the Commonwealth afterwards, it shared in the troubles both of Mary- 
land and Virginia. Next it was the asylum of Sir William Berkeley in 
Bacon's Rebellion, and the scene of an exciting naval episode which was 
the beginning of Berkeley's restoration to power. In compiling this in- 
teresting treatise, Mr.i Wise lias covered a very large range of authority, 
which he has evidently studied with great minuteness. Whatever defects 
there may be in the book, they arise from the pardonable enthusiasm 
which Mr. Wise has felt for his subject, leading him perhaps sometimes 
too far in his statements. 

One may, therefore, agree with Mr. Wise in regarding the Eastern 
Snore, under present conditions, as an exceptionally healthy place, but 
the very facts lie gives on pages 38 and 187 seem to show that! its climate 
was no exception to the unhealthfulness for which Virginia was notorious 
in the early days. Was population really "denser" on the Eastern Shore 
than anywhere else in Virginia? In 1035 the census gave the Accomae 
peninsula a less number of tithables than any other of the eight original 
counties. In 1652, when, according to Mr. Wise, the peninsula had a 
population of 500 tithables, York, on the western shore, had over 80i> 
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tithables. In 1606, a year in which Mr. Wise putsi ha population of the 
two counties of the Eastern Shore at 3,180, York, which had been re- 
duced in area by the creation of New Kent county, hadl 1,140 tithables, 
or a population of 3,420, "not counting 1 long shoremen and islanders," of 
whom it had a large number in the Pocfoson precinct. Throughout the 
seventeenth century, I think it safe to say that little York, with its 
seventy square miles, had a population larger than either of the rela- 
tively huge counties of the Eastern Shore. Sweeping generalizations are 
always very dangerous. It is much safer to say that a certain thing is 
one of the first or one of the last, than the first or the last. Such reason- 
ing, however, is ai weakness to which historians are prone. Did the peo- 
ple of Accomac have no monthly court till 1632 ? It is hardly conceivable 
that, situated as they were, cut off by miles of water, they should have 
been dependent on the court of Elizabeth City. Have we not the state- 
ment in the Briefe Declaration that in 1619 "monthly courts were heldi 
in every 1 precinct." The records of the time are very imperfect, and the 
Act of 1632 is doubtless ai mere reaffirmation of a previous law now lost 
to us. 

Again is it really true that the last ordeal of touch occurred on the 
Eastern Shore in 1679? Is Mr. Wise sure that there is nothing later in 
England, or in the other colonies! of America, or in the other counties of 
Virginia ? 

In another and much smaller matter a greater need of cautiousness 
was required. It is rather rash to say that after the Rev. John Rozier 
disappeared from the Eastern Shore records "the only recurrence of the 
name Rozier in the early colonial records of the various colonies" is that 
of Col. Benjamin Rozier^ of Maryland. The fact is Rev. John Rozier did 
not remove to Maryland as Mr. Wise thinks he did, but he went to West- 
moreland county, where his name occurs in the records very frequently 
after his departure from the Eastern Store. (William and Mary College 
Quarterly, IV, 32, 37, 40, 41, 79; VII, 119.) 

But these objections and others like them which might doubtless be 
mentioned, scarcely weigh in comparison with the good accomplished, and 
it is positively cheering news that Mr. Wise intends to follow his work 
by another bringing down the; history of the Eastern Shore to date, in 
the present book he has given us an excellent proof of what he can do. 
He should have a cordial welcome to our historical band, who seek noth- 
ing for themselves and everything for truth and love of country. The 
Eastern Sliore has waited long, but after all it has suffered no harm. 
Could any country be more fortunate in its historian? With Mr. Wise, 
who is identified, through his own descent, with many of the leading 1 in- 
cidents of the Eastern Shore, its history is a labor sweetened with love and 
sanctified by duty. 



